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THE MAPLE AMONGST THE ALGONKIAN TRIBES. 
BY A. F. CHAMBERLAIN. 

The valuable paper of Mr. Henshaw(Vol. Ill, 341-351) has shed 
new light upon a very interesting question. Besides the data con- 
tained in it, there exist some other notices which inferentially prove 
the Indian origin of maple sugar. In the memoir of Father Rasle, 
printed in the collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society,* 
occur these words : " The insipidity of this (a sort of bouillie of corn) 
he (Rasle) corrected, he says, by adding sugar to it, which was 
made in the spring of the year by boiling down the sap of the maple, 
which they collected in bark troughs as it flowed from incisions made 
in the trunk of the tree. These particulars are quoted because it is 
curious to know that the method of extracting the bayberry wax^ and 
making maple sugar, articles of considerable importance to us, has 
been learned of the aborigines." It is worthy of remark that the 
Indians amongst whom Father Rasle moved used the sugar for the 
same purpose as did those noticed by Joutel, viz., to sweeten their 
sagamiie (III, 343). 

Miss E. F. Jones,J inner " History of Stockbridge," says: "The 
Muh-he-con-ne-ak (Mohegans of western New England), besides the 
articles of food mentioned in the preceding chapter, manufactured 
large quantities of maple sugar ; and, indeed, we seem to be chiefly 
indebted to them for the knowledge of this luxury, for as late as 1 749 
Mr. Hopkins, in writing of Stockbridge and the Indians, not only 
describes its taste and the manner in which it is made, but tells what 
it is, as if very little known." It is matter of regret that very early 
data regarding the use of maple sugar in New England, while no 

* Sec. series, VIII, p. 252. 

fThis other gift of the Red Man to his conquerors and successors deserves to be 
noted. The writer of the memoir refers to the account of Rasle himself in the 
Lettres Edifiantes. 

J Stockbridge, Past and Present (Springfield, 1854), p. 23; Comp. Coll. Mass. 
Hist. Soc, 5th Ser., Ill (181, date of 1784); /*., 2nd Ser., Ill (114, date of 
1814) ; Belknap's Hist, of New Hampshire (1792), pp. 1 13-1 16 ; Dwight (1823), 
I, IS- 
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doubt existent, are not yet obtainable. In the " Canadian Settlers' 
Guide " (i860) the following passage is to be found : "The Indian 
sugar (maple), which looks dry and yellow and is not sold in cakes, 
but in birch boxes, mowkowks, as they call them, I have been told 
owes its peculiar taste to the bark vessels that the sap is gathered in, 
and its grain to being kept constantly stirred while boiling " (p. 66).* 
The use of the term " Indian sugar " would seem to imply that the 
article was regarded as of Indian origin. 

Besides these, there are interesting notices of sugar-making in La 
Hontan,f Carver, J Hunter,§ etc. The latter tells us that the thirteenth 
month of the year was called by the Indians the "sugar month," be- 
cause "in it they manufactured their sugar from the maple and box- 
elder trees. " 1 1 To the Algonkian tribes the Iroquois apply the name 
of Ratirontaks — /'. e., "tree-eaters," and Dr. Brinton (Lenap6 and 
their Legends, p. 255) has suggested that " probably they were so 
called from their love of the product of the sugar maple." ^[ 

That there were amongst the Algonkian tribes many myths and 
legends relating to the maple tree is beyond all doubt. Among the 
Mohicans we find the general explanation of the origin of the sap of 
trees. These Indians believed that the snow, which melted in the 
spring, furnished the trees with sap, the snow itself being nothing 
else but " the dripping oil " of thecelestial bear slain by the hunters 
in the winter time.** According to an Ottawa and Chippewa legend 
the " sugar tree did produce sap, at certain seasons of the year, which 
was almost like pure syrup." Mr. A. J. Blackbird, in his " History 

* For other references to sugar-making by Canadian Indians see " Copway's 
Life," p. 26; Zeisberger's Diary (ed. Bliss), passim; Six Years in the Bush 
(1838), p. 105; Mrs. Jameson, Winter Studies and Summer Rambles (1838), 
III, 217 ; Hind, Red River Exploring Exped. (i860), I, 160. 

t 1, 249, cited by " R. C." in Amer. Antiquarian, XII, 234. See also Pinker- 
ton, XIII, 270, 309. 

J Travels (Lond., 1778), p. 49b. 

\ Memoirs of a Captivity (3rd ed., Lond., 1824), p. 290. 

|| Hunter, Manners and Customs, etc. (Phil., 1783), p. 313. 

\ It is hardly likely that the Iroquois distinguished other tribes by this term, if 
its origin be as suggested, since they themselves were sugar-makers and eaters. 
A more probable origin of the word is that given by Schoolcraft (Notes on the 
Iroquois, 1847, p. 152), in substance as follows: Ratirontaks, whence Adiron- 
dacks, was applied chiefly to the Montagnais tribes north of the St. Lawrence, and 
was a derisive term, indicating the well-known habit of these tribes of eating the 
inner baric of trees in winter when food was scarce or when on war excursions. 

** Miss E. F. Jones, Stockbridge, Past and Present, (Springfield, 1854,) p. 216. 
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of the Ottawa and Chippewa Indians of Michigan " (p. 72), tells us 
how the mischievous Ne-naw-bo-zhoo tasted it, and then diluted the 
sap until the sweet taste disappeared. "Then he said, ' Now my 
nephews will have to labor hard to make the sugar out of this sap, 
and the sugar will be much more valuable to them in the future 
time.' " 

This myth, in more or less similar form, doubtless exists among 
other neighboring Algonkian tribes. The following is the Menomin i 
form of the story as communicated by Dr. W. J. Hoffman, who ob- 
tained it in August of the present year at the Keshena reservation : 

" One day Nokomis, the grandmother of Manabush, was in the 
forest and accidentally cut the bark of a tree. Seeing that a thick 
syrup exuded from the cut, she put her finger to the substance, and 
upon tasting it found it to be very sweet and agreeable. She then 
gave some of it to her grandson, Manabush, who liked it very much, 
but thought that if the syrup ran from the trees in such a state it 
would cause idleness among the women. He then told Nokomis 
that in order to give his aunts employment and keep them from idle- 
ness he would dilute the thick sap. Whereupon he took up a vessel 
of water and poured it over the tops of the trees, and thus reduced 
the sap to its present consistency. This is why the women have to 
boil down the sap to make syrup." 

Mrs. Jameson * relates the Chippewa story of the metamorphosis 
of Nishosha, the magician, into a maple tree: " Every moment he 
found the numbness creeping higher and higher ; he felt his legs 
growing like roots ; the feather on his head turned to leaves, and in 
a few seconds he stood a tall and stiff maple tree, leaning towards the 
water." This legend may perhaps account for the explanation of 
the name aninatik or ininatik, as "man tree," a conception natural 
enough to the Indian mind. 

In the "Algonquin Legends of New England " f there is frequent 
mention of maple sugar. It is by no means clear, however, that the 
article has not been lately introduced into the stories. 

The desirability of further information regarding Indian terms 
for " maple " and " sugar " is very great. As far as the Algonkian 

* Winter Studies and Summer Rambles in Canada (London, 1838), III, pp. 
112-113. 

f In a Passamaquoddy Tale, p. 121 ; Micmac, pp. 177-225, where it is stated 
to have been part of the good things in the wigwam of Lox. 

6 
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tongues are concerned, the origin of the words used to denote these 
does not seem as yet to have been placed beyond all doubt. 

Among the Mississagwas of Ontario the terms employed are : Hard 
maple, aninatik; soft maple, tchigimdnish ; sugar, sislpakwat ; maple 
sugar, aninatik sislpakwat ; maple sap, sislpakwatdbo (/. e., sugar 
liquid). These correspond to the words given in Baraga's and Wil- 
son's dictionaries of Otchipw6. With the Algonkians of the Lake of 
the Two Mountains* the words are: Maple, inindtik; maple sugar 
(and then, by extension, all kinds of sugar), sinzipakwat; maple sap, 
sinzipakwatwabo (sugar liquid). At an Algonkian settlement, in the 
northern part of Hastings county, Ontario, the writer, in September, 
1890,1 found the following terms to be in use : Hard maple, ninatik; 
soft maple, tchigomenish ; sugar, sihzhabakwat ; maple sugar, ninatik 
sinzhabdkwat. In Cree we have : Maple sugar, sisibdskwat ; maple, 
sisbaskwdtdttik (t. e., sugar tree), the latter being a derivative of 
the former, and differing entirely from the more widespread Algon- 
kian term aninatik. Schoolcraft records, as used by the Delawares of 
New Jersey, the word onsikddmme for " maple," and in the Lenape- 
English Dictionary, lately published by Dr. Brinton and Rev. A. S. 
Anthony, we find for "maple tree," schiechikiminschi, which, the 
latter states, is applied by the Delawares of Canada to the " soft 
maple." Among the Ottawas J the term assandnig (in Ojebway as- 
sandmij) is used, a word possibly having some connection with assana, 
" it is pressed down." 

Now, with regard to the etymology of some of these terms. . The 
derivation of the Cree sisibdskwat, and the cognate words in Missis- 
sagwa, Ojebway, and Lake of Two Mountain Algonkin seems to be 
that given by Mr. Beaulieu (III, p. 350). This Western Algonkian 
word for " maple sugar" signifies "squeezed stick, wood," the first 
part being a derivative of the root sin, which contains the idea of 
" causing to flow by pressing that in which anything is contained." 
It might be said, however, that this word would apply better to the 
" sugar-cane " than to the " maple tree." 

But in Otchipwe we find an entirely different word for " sugar- 
cane," viz., sibwdgan (Baraga), sebwdhgun (Wilson), a name which 
is also given to the " corn-stalk." From this is derived the words 

* Cuoq, Lexique de la langue algonquine. 

t P. 128. 

% Baraga, Otch. Diet., p. 51. 
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sibwdgani-sislbdkwat, "cane-sugar, brown sugar, Havana sugar," 
and sibwdgandbo, "molasses" (of the sugar-cane), which latter is 
never used to signify " maple molasses," for which the correct term is 
Mtchi jiwdgamisigan ("great maple syrup"), the term for "maple 
syrup " being jiwdgamisigan, referring to the nature of the sap. Be- 
sides the term sisibakwat there are applied to "maple sugar" in 
Otchipw6* the following names : Sigaigan, misiwetchigan, nesseigan, 
pigiwisigan. Of these, sigaigan, used of a "moulded sugar cake," 
properly signifies "any moulded object" (from nin sigaige, "I 
mould " ) ; misiwetchigan denotes ' ' anything made all of one piece ' ' 
(from misiwetchigade, " it is made all of one piece ") ; nisseigan is 
applied to maple sugar, "loose, not in solid cakes" (from nisseige, 
"I stir"); pigiwisigan signifies "maple sugar made to resemble 
pitch" (pigiw). 

For the derivation of the Algonkian term anin&tik, inindtik, some 
four etymologies have been suggested. The guess of Tanner (III, 
349), nin-au-fik, " our tree," may be dismissed as untenable, as may 
also be one put forward by a Mississagwa friend of the writer, who 
thought the word might mean "hard tree." There remain, how- 
ever, two etymologies well worth our consideration. The first would 
make the word in question signify "man-tree," either from a con- 
ception of the tree as man-like (with respect to the sap probably) or 
from some myth such as that noted above. The other, which ex- 
plains inindtik as meaning " the tree," has the weight of Cuoq's au- 
thority in its favor. f The word would then contain, as first compo- 
nent, the root inin, " true, genuine, proper, natural, par excellence." 
To decide between these two is difficult ; perhaps the etymology of 
Cuoq is more likely to be the true one. It is to be regretted, how- 
ever, that our inquiry into the derivation of this name seems to cast 
little light upon the real question. Perhaps a further investigation 
into the names given by these and other Indian tribes to the maple 
and its products may result in something satisfactory and conclusive. 

*See Baraga, pp. 166, 174, 249,303, 354, 366, 367. 

■f He says: " Inindtik, l'arbre par excellence, erable." Compare ininandak, 
fir, etc. Lex. alg., p. 128. 
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Aboriginal Fire-Making. — An error has crept into the interest- 
ing and learned article by Mr. Hough on Aboriginal Fire-Making 
in the last number of the Anthropologist, which seems worth cor- 
recting. On page 367 we are told that " wood that is ' punky ' — 
that is, soft from dry-rot or worm-eaten — is preferable. This is 
the kind of wood spoken of by Festus and used by the Vestals : ' Mos 
erat tabulam felicis materise tamdiu terebrare quousque exceptum 
ignem cribro seneo Virgo in sedem ferret.' ' It was the custom to 
bore into a plank of combustible wood, upon which they had hitherto 
made fire, which a Vestal virgin received on a brazen sieve, which 
she carried immediately into the temple.' " — Festus : Ignis Vestm. 

I have corrected two misprints in the Latin quotation, and have 
italicized felicis and combustible, which are regarded as equivalent 
terms. But the word felix has a very different signification in this 
passage. What it means we learn from Macrobius, Saturnalia, Lib. 
ii, cap. xvi. He tells us that certain trees were called felices, and 
were consecrated to the superior deities, in contradistinction to others, 
which were under the protection of the deities of the lower world, 
and which were called infelices, in the language of the writers upon 
pontifical words — that is, ancient religious terms. Accordingly, 
in rekindling the sacred fire of Vesta, if it ever happened to become 
extinguished, it was indispensable to make use of particular kinds of 
wood, well-known to the pontiffs, and of which a list is given by 
Macrobius. But Pliny, Nat. Hist, xvi, 77, (207), designates the 
sorts of wood which were ordinarily used for kindling fire by rub- 
bing them together; these were not the same as those given by 
Macrobius. 

This vexed question about the method of rekindling the sacred 
fire of Vesta has been recently treated with great learning by Mr. 
Morris H. Morgan in an essay, De ignis eliciendi modis apudantiquos, 
in the Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. i, pp. 56-64. 

Henry W. Haynes. 



Burial Customs on the West Coast of Africa. — " Jakry men 
have a great veneration for Warre. The corpses of ' big men ' are 
taken there for burial after death, while in the case of ' small men ' 
only the hair and toe and finger nails are taken. The same custom 
applies to Jakry women. The bodies of slaves are consigned to the 
bush or river." — (Sir Alfred Moloney, Governor of Lagos, in Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, p. 606, October, 1890.) 



